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ABSTRACT w 

The oetbods used to assign grades tQ students have 
long been of concern to teachers. Traditional a^prcaches tc sclving 
the difficulties hav€ centered on nor i-refe renewed and 
criterion-referenced evaluations. A proiising alternative arises when 
criterion- referenced evaluation is litked nith contract grading* A 
student may contract nith a teacher to do the work required for any 
passing grade from ••A" to "D." The process lay te^handled in one of 
several ways: the teacher may cria-te aid assign the contract; the 
teacher may create several contracts and allow the student to choose 
the preferred one; the student aay create the contract Kith the 
teacher's agreement and assistance; or the student tay create the 
contract with the teacher allowing claissrcos time to Ftfrsue the 
endeavor and providing needed assistance. Contract grading relieves 
anxiety over gradies^ helps the student see the reguired work as a 
whole unit, and sustains motivation. (IJ) 
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The task of assigning grades seems as inevitable a co^equence 
of working in the teaching profession as low salaries and seeing too few 
students. per class break through the ignorance barrier. Just as instruc- 
tors are dissatisfied with the current status of salaries and level of 
student preparations for the course they are teaching, instructors are 

■ . o 

dissatisfied with current methods of evaluation. In 1960 Robert F. 
Oliver discussed the "Eternal and (Infernal) Problem of Grades"^ and 
many teachers in 1978 still consider grading to be an continuing problem. 
A survey o''f Volume 27 (1977) of the Education Index showed 50 articles 
examining the problem of assigning -grades to students. / 

In working toward a solution to the grading -problem, the author 
has looked at past successes and mistakes, Examining how others assign 
grades by comparision with her own grading procedures. Traditional 
efforts to solve the eternal and infernal problem, have clustered around 
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^two approaches to grading, norra-referenced and criterion-referenced 
l^valuation. Working definitions of those two approaches are in order 

Norm-re ferenbed measurement evattiates a student's progress' 
^ng classmates. When teachers approach the problem of grading armed 
^^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^^ various statistical methodologies designed 

-v^li^^^^^^ ^^^^^ and medians, deviations and ultimately grades, they are 
"tilliing norm-referenced strategies. 

itt ^'roblem arise for accurate statistical analysis when class sizes 
^^^W^^^- ^he author also observed ^li^resting phenomenon in ' 
^^^^ ^'^"'^^"'^^ tend CO compare rates and amounts of 

^^^f^^ to drift toward a lower common denominator. Old haWts die 
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hard, so there would us^^l\y be one or two rate breakers who would 
encounter grumbles and gto^t^s ftom classmates when they pulled the top' 
edge of the curve higher tl^^n hoped for by those" on the fringes of the 



center. 



. ; A similar phenom^nC^i^ has been observed with' pass/fail systems: 

ftudents tended to do th^ ^X^i^y^ amount of work required to avoid 
failure. Students also ^p^e^.a, to be confused by the lack of informa- 
tion as tg what were acceptable levels of performance.^ 

In additiort to no„,Hef ^renced measurement, instructors often . 
use a form of criterion-r.^e.^nced measurement when student speeches ' 
and/or papers are eval.at:.d .cco.d^ng to a set criterion. This standard 
-y be entirely in the h..d Or the instructor or may be written down on 
paper. Student work is c^r.?^re^ to a model which usually has,a letter 
. grade- attached to it. cr tt^.i.n.referenced measurement can best be 
defined as an evaluation Vhic, i, based on examining the student's 
progress .With respec^ to .o.e ,p.,i,,ed performance standard. Students 
no longer compete with pee,,^,u, rather with themselves and the 
standard. To facilitate ...s,,e.,nt and to avo.d confusion as to wha^t N 

was to be learned, when and Cq what level of . 

•ac ievel of competency, many instruc- 
tors, the author .included, h^Ve beeQn i-o ..o i , 

eo, n ve oegun to use learning/behavioral objec- 
tives in the classroom. 

once ehe author obJ«tlv«, g„Si„, 

^-ea „„ eh. c,:it„,„„.,.,., ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

is 80 out^floo do... ,<,n„lt„te th. "A" si„„ . . > 

^^II^K^ <^ bince students are 

m^^^P^ j-earniHg objectives 

-•arned auU at what' le^el Ot proficiency • \, ^K , 

F oiiciency , ^„ that learning is 

to be demonstrated. ,?.'■. 



Along with the criterioh-bas^d model, the author has developed 
a grading system that is based on contracts. This experience has been 
evolutionary over the past six^ years, and some do's and don'ts regarding 
grade contract's are Included in thia discussion. 

Grading contracts model themselves on the real world where we , ' 
regularly make agreements or contracts which have the force of l^w. 
Havi|ife a driveway resurfaced is an example of a contract. The consumer 
agrees to pay a certain amount of dollars for a particular service^ If 
the contractee is alert, the contract will specify cbniiitions and what 
quality of service is acceptable before payment wilTjbe rendered; other- 
wise, there may be a half inch of asphalt rather than the expected two 
inches on the driveway. Similarly, a gr^de contract is a written 
agreement between student and instructor that stipulates the' work the 
student will do and the, grade he or she can expe,ct if the work is satis- 
factory. Contracts can be used' for evaluating a single proJec4^ or the 
entire course. Contracts are separate fro^, but usually rela»ted to, the 
course syllabus in which requirements for the course are spelled out in 
terms of tests, reading projects, speeches and attendance. The contract 
will specify what work and level of proficiency is requirecl for a given 
grade*' 'For example, an ''A^V grade might' require no more than three^cuts 
in attendance,. participation in three groups, presentation of a short 
repoft on some, aspect of the group's experience and the keeping of a 
journal which might speak to various aspects of theories of interpersonal 
communication. All students who fulfill given requl^remenlts , receive the 
appropriate contracted grade. ' ? - 

Contracts can be set up a number of different ways , depending 
upon the degree of involvement of the instructor and flftudent in 



determining the content of the contract. William Christen, in 
Educational Technology , suggests the use of a plan that inVolyes a four* 
fold use of student contracts* 
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1. Alternative One: Teacher-Made, Teacher-Assigned Contract. 
'In this contract, the teacher decides the amount of 
work to be- assigned for each contrapt and the amount of 
time allowed to complete the contract. One consnon use 

of this type o# contract is to' set up a series of three 
contracts that vary in degree of difficulty.' . . . 
and corresponds to three levela of evaluation. A, Br-and 
C. • The stjudent then decides which on 'he will pursue and, 
with the teacher, agrees to the content of the contract.* 

2. Alternative Two: Teacher-Made, Student-Assigned Contract, 
'in this contractual scheme, the teacher develops a bank 
of contracta' which are given to the students, who then 
make a decision as to whicH contract they will do.' In 

V ^ " this situation, more than three alternatives are given* 
J The student then cap have a .large range of altjftrnatives. 

Again, degrees of difficulty should be built into these 
contracts, and they should be pointed out to the students.' 

. , . 3. Alternative^ Three: Stuclent-Made , Teacher-Agreement Contract. 
'In this contractual scheme, the student identifies an 
areay of 'weakness^ for himself within the topic being 
/ pursued by the class. He decides what he wants to do and' 
then checks it out with the teacher, who will assist. The 
teacher helps to decide the appropriateness of the task 
and helps the student modify the plan' if necessary.' r 

^ 4. Al tentative Four: Student-Made Contract. 'in this \ 
contractual scheme, the student decides what he wants 
to do, writes up the contract on a form jrfhich 'may or 
may not /be provided by the teacher. The teacher's role 
~\ ir^ this process is simplyto allow fhe student classroom 
time to pursue this endeavor and to be available for 
^ assistance if the need arises.'*^ 

The contract should include: 1) the name of the student, rd 

the date when the contract was signecj; 2) the objective?^ , tasks and 

the* " tiure of "sthe tasks to be completed; 3) provisions of the coi tract,^ 

-^the ati.ount and to what level ^f competency and how the completion of 

such tasks^is to be demonstrated ' (by test, speecli, project, etc.); 

4) the due^date; 5) signatures of both student, and professor; 6) an 
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evaluation section where an instructor can comment upon the completed 
works and assign a grade. It is useful to do this in duplicate, so 
both the student. and instructor have copies. Contracts may also have 
^ some built in flexibility so that the student can, alter the contract'. 
For^ example, the author allows students in The Psychology of Communica'- 
tion who have contracted for a "B" and done less than "B^' work on one 
of two written exams, thus not meeting the retjnireinents for a "B," to 
regain that ''B" by^writing a research paper. The nature of the course 
and what can be 3ubstituted will determine how flexible contracts can 
be. For efxample, it is not likely that an instructor wduld permit a 
student who has Been absent the entire semester from part^icipation in 
group experiences to recoup his/her losses by writing a paper^ on group 
experiences during exam, week. 

One cf the first things learned in us/.ng contracts is that there 
must be some control on quality as well as quantity of work. Level of 
proficiency as well as amount of work must be included in a contract. 
Th^ first time the author used a project to differentiate '*A" from "B" 
^work, projects were not all "A" quality Work. Some controls are now 
used in that papers and projects have to be completed early to be rea^ 
and returned with suggestions for improvement for papers that do not 
come up to "A" level work.^ This has proved to be a learning experience 
for those who choose to rework the papers and fiave provided a means, of 
c^lity control. Students who do not rewrite their papery drop to a\ 
lower grade level. , 

All grading systems are somewhat Skinnerian in their point of 
view equating the grade with the stimulus and the student's effort 
towards that grade as the response. The traditional assumption has been 

» 
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that all students are motivated in the same way bylilgh graHes and that 

the grades ''B,*' ''C/' and ''D" are given for degrees of falling shor| of 

the "A*' goal. A grade contract is no less Skinnerian, but allows the 

student to determine what le^vel of competency and involvement he or she 

wishes to achieve. For example, a student may- take physics in college 

and find him/herself involved* in the struggle for an "A," when all that 

the student really wants to do and know about^ysics is on a "C" level. 

Often there is no way to determine whether to achieve a "C" at>tendance 

at labs or participation in class to lose^or/gain that "C." The 

student imay dutifully, but^not cheerfully, attend those labs. How much 

happier lab partners., the student and the instructor might be if lab 

attendance is designated for those who seek '"A" arid Vfi" grades. 

I With grade contracts, the instructor may designate levels of 

competenp^. Greater cognitive skill is needed to design a communicatlfen 

model or to apply^n existing mo4el than to replicate a model from the 

textbook. Consequently, a grading contract should reflect that. 

student working for an "A" would be^expected to be on the higher levels 

, of cognition and te able to evaluate or synthesize a given thecJry of f 
■ ♦ ' ' / 

.behavior. A student working for a "B" might be expected to be abltr to' 

describe and compare two models. Consequently ,\ the contract should 
V ■ ' 

- specify for the student not only the apount of work re^quiied, but the 

level pf competency expected for a given grade. 

Contracts have been used by the author for six years in the 

-teachiiig of grouj) discussion^^terpersonal communication and tlie 

psychology of cramunicartion at Alfred University and Old ^ominion 

• University and wi\l continue to be used in the classroom for the ' 

fol lowing *rea sons :f 1) they ease students' anxiety over crades'; 
^ f , ■ ^ - ' ' • r 



2/^ they help^udents to see tne required work as a whole unit; 3) they 
facilTfaTe record-kee>ing, so that the student can determine what 
Ijis/her grade is any given ti^e; 4) they clarify student planning^and 
decision coaicing in regard to levels of coniraitinent to the coor&e (why . 
should everyone's time be spent on pr.ojects required for an ''A** if all 
the st^ent wants is i "Cl"); 5) they involve bo'th the student and the ^ 
instructor in- a consideration of criteria for each grade level; ' 

6) they standatdize criteria for grading for everyotie in the course and 

7) they ^an provide c^sistency over, time as th? course is offered, 

particularly if the same contracts are offered in multiple sections 

No longer will students rush to get 'in the section! that has no written 
tests. . * 

students in the author's classes have overwhelmingly favored 
contracts. The most frequent cqinments are that tKe system is, more fail 
and less anxiety prc^ducing. provides motivation and permits b^tef ^ 
budgeting of time than does more conventional systems of grading. 
, Students most frequently contract for high grades'; although occasionally 
they do contract for "C'Sand^ "D" grades. Probably 407. of 'chose wh^ 
contract for "A's" fail to meet, the . requirements and recontra^t for a 
"B.- It^appears that the students initially perceiv^ that contracting 
•mean^s an easy^grade. Students are also; condftioned to traditional study 
methods. -^When testff are given, stunts kn7w which of the ..behavidlal - 
objectives ax'e" to be covered. Even though the-olxJe<itives limit^ the/ 
n.ateriai to be covered, studen^s^ tend to ^^p.nd time rereading material, 
not covered by the exams and are surpria^i* when -the test coXerf exactly 
what was promised. ' ^ j ^ 

Research.into -the .use of contracts for grading is not.conclu, 
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' • - ^ 8 
for there has been no consistency ii- tabe coupling of grade contracts 
and criterion-referenced grading. Contracts can also be made integral 
to individualized learning, or combined with programmed instruction, 
packages: \ 

; ' ^ " . > :' ^ 

V Dennis Warner% ^nd Toshio Akamine (Washington State University) 

found that students in education classes reacted favorably to the use o 
contracts and felt that their strengths lay in the areas of providing 
direction, acquiring feelings of success, ptofiting fronf errors^ without 
being penalized for them and promjiting feelings of muCual repsect and 
trust between students and teactvers^ Criticism centered around the 
flexibility of the System, particularly since, students were able to 
select Ipnly predefined assignments rather than being able to initiate 
projects of their own original design. Students al^'-felt that where . 
assignments were Judged either as satisfactory of unsatisfactory, 
quantity of work was emphasized at tiie expense of <^alityr'^ Both these 
problans are iniitrent|in the way contracts are set^p as opposed to the 
idea-of contracts and could be corfe^ted by incUd^rfg students In the 
planning and by a" different method of evalua'ting students' work. 

An enthusiastic report on contracts comes -from R. M. Barlow 
(University of Wisconsih at Stout) who used contracts fo^. a course in 
philosopbical ethiVs.. Students and professor Jointly contract^ to 
determine the objectives and t|?e activities and Evidence which' would* be 
used to determine if -Objectives had been met. He found gteater in- \ 
volvement and sense of pepsonal Challenge, more acceptance of personal 
respUsibility fbr getting the :task. completed, a mo^re organized approach' 
to the semester's wopk and greater tappott between teacher and student i 
due in part to the contracting and negotiating sessions .' but also due to- 



the instructor being viewed as a facilitator of learning rather than a 
demanding taskmaster. Students were also able 'to sustain motij^tioti, 
were more creative and found greater relevance of the course content 
because they had had a hand in the course design.^ In an experiment"* 
wi^ 'nine busines-s administration classes* involving 280 students and 
wherVrS^o of t;he clashes were Qsed^as controls. Professors Polczynski 
and Shirland found a signif icant\ncrease in potivation and increased 
effort by students to* reach the contracted goals/ - Professor Raymond 
who used. learning contracts^for history surv&y courser at Ohio State 
University in Mansfield found that -students both learned, more and 
performed b'etter.^ ^»^°fessor DeWth (Colorado Stat^ University) 
found a positive response a^d anxiety reduction among studer^ts in courses 
taught by student personnel services • 'workers who used Contracts. ^ 
Empire State College of the State Univer'sity of New,York. where stude'nts 
devise their own degree program,- uses a contract system which specifies 
the activities to. be undertaken fot a specific stJdy, the p?it,«ria for 
evaluation of the work and the arapunt of. credit „to be granted upon 
satisfactory completion of. the contract. Empire State College has 4ound ■ 
contracts to be an effective way of providing. an individualized^ approach 
to learning for students receiving -poUege credit for work and life' 
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experiences. 



Certjaiilvresearchers have been" less affirmative in "reporting 'the _ 
effect ot contract- grading. \Research done at the University of Tennessee 
showed that in com^parisons between- two' groups of student^, in a course in 
educational psychology tjiat th^ group using contracts' favored the. / 
experimental .gtoa|^.s a method o'f '^rading^only slightly more than tlrose 
in the group' graded' by traditional „,ethods of grading. Th^s same « ^ 
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- attitude, positive, butr-not enthusiastic, was. discovered In another 
stud-y of students in -ah educatiqji course at Washington State. The 
author, Hugh Taylor, does note that student^s perceived the contracts;*' 
as being a fair method of grading and suggests the *'new procedures most 
inevitably generate resistance. The grade contract is np exception.. 
The results i . . offer a basis for optimism . . . on the parb^'of the 
students sampled. ' • ^^ 

A sj:udy done with 182 students in a college of business found 

. resistance on the part of' students, fo.if although performance was im- 
^royed by contract grading, student .reactions to the course and to the 

^instructor were significantly more negative than tjiose^s tudents raught 

by the same instructor using traditional grading techniques. .This led 

the authors to recommend that "despite their decreasing ineffectiveness''* 

traditional forms of grading should be used by instructors who fear ^ 

12 • 

^ adverse stutient evaluations. 

y« Since the study 'at -the Univer$,ity of Tennessee and an unnamed • 
coLle^fee of-^usiness did not use learning objectives, and the nature of 
tbe,^ont^^ct'was not spelled out in 'the study, it could be that the . 
experimental group experienced a traditional grading system dressed up 
as a new inifevative sykem. Obviously ^the effectiveness of contracts is 

'difficult to Judge when , the conditions dnder v^i£h they are^ used vary. 

Many speech instl^jjctors report favorable experiences^ Sa0 

- ' - \ % 

Stelzner,, writing about the^use of «rade contracts in public speaking 

courses at the University of Maisachuse tts , concludes that contracts 

encourage instructors to clarify st^ndartfs and students to become- more / 

involved in setting goals and taking re sponsibilliy for their 'own lekrnirig 

/ ' -J ' ' ■ •' ■ 



She states that . • contract gratling. is well worth' the fime it takes.-' 

'13 ' " ' • ' " ^ : - - 

to prepare and administer • Cassandra Book, whp usea contracts „in 

' • . ' .V. " • • ' ' ^: v' ■ 

teaching interpersonal communication; found that contracting exemplified 

'•■■.•■■» - ■ . ~ . ' • 

some of the very same areas in whicb' a course if^ piterpersonal is trying 
to facilitate. Contracts promotjed greater cdoperation- between student 
and professor, worked towards supportive communication in that it 
implemented '*cl imates bf greater equality, ♦provisionalismj description^ 
objectivity, petsonal involvement and problem orientation."^^ Andrew 
and Darlyn Wolvin have used contracts for the course in technical^ speech 
connpiLttication and found that students feel more conf i<lent^and more in / 



control of their investment of time and' abilities in the course. They 
concJLude that '*WhiljB contract grading^ is not the panacea fpr "all educ^^ 
tional ills, it is Ijgn Ve^fective strategy- for individualizing instruction 
and motivating studentfl^ln the' learning proems. 

It appears that most users of cpntjract grading are aware that ; 
some refinements and situational adjussim'ents, i\eed to be made to improve 

the functioning of contract gra^ding, but woifi^ agr^^ that it is a viable 

\ ' ^ / 

alternative to our traditional systems of grading* 
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